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which the works of the Ancient masters are so pre-
eminently distinguished. It is the love of novelty
which leads men astray. The Greeks were not
impeded in their pursuit of perfection by any vain
desire of that kind; they steadily advanced to
the pattern of perfection which nature presented
to them. The Greek artists were companions
of philosophers. Winckelmann is our modern guide
in sculpture, but the attempts to produce some-
thing new have frequently led artists away from
the path which Winckelmann has pointed out in his
most valuable work.
Knowledge of beauty and the judgment in
appreciating it, are the first endowments which the
sculptor must possess. Beauty, which has a positive
existence in creation, whatever may be said to the
contrary, would present her charms in vain to the
artist unless he had the power of selecting and
combining those parts that approach nearest to
perfection from those which happen to be less
beautiful for the purpose of forming thereby one
harmonious whole. This union of the beauties
which are dispersed in nature, produces the most
refined forms which the mind can possibly conceive.
To see the human figure represented in the abstract,
animated by expression, moving or at rest, fills the
imagination with delight, and we feel elevated,
exalted by the idea of such perfection; these are
the feelings which the Apollo of Belvedere inspires: